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THE SUNDAY STAR, WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 7, 1924-PART 5. 


Mack, the Casting Director, and the Girl With the Cool, Green Eyes 


ness men you spoke of bo tenderly 
a while ago. 

“Having the idea that I had a 
human being's right to get tired now 
and then, and a woman's right to 
choose who should paw over me. I 
found'myself going out the gate the 
wrong way often and oftener . . . 
Two or three of my late bosses had 
spoken feelingly of my temperament 
when firing me. and that gave me 
an idea. Temperament. That was 
what all artists had. Maybe I was 
an artist! . . . 

"You know the rest. . . . T picked 
on the movies, and here I am." 

“And what comes next?" 

“That," she says, “Is what I'm 
sticking here to find out." 

"But what do you expect?" 

“Just the much-spoken-of chance. 
Give me that and 1*11 try to do the 
rest. I haven't any foolish ideas 
about my devastating beauty and 
scintillating talent, but I have a 
brain or two. And, believe this, 
Mack—If that chance ever comes, 
nothing—no nothing!—will keep me 
from making the most of it!" 

“It's sure a long shot you’re play¬ 
ing. Mollie.” 

“I know It. but the long shots are 
the ones that pay big. and I've got 
to make a big killing—got to! I've 
got to get enough money that I can 
always be myself If I war* to and 
never have to worry about hard 
work, old age and the well known 
wolf at the door And. Mack—where 
else does a girl stand as good a 
cbtune as she does in the movies?" 
She leaned across the table then and 
patted my hand. 'And, Mack, old 
boy—I didn’t mean what !• said about 
your cutting loose. I'd rather you'd 
stay—stay and see me top the hill. 
You will, won’t you?" 

I squeezed her hand and nodded. 
"1 11 stay If you stay; go if you 

K°-" And that's as near as I 

came to telling her what the Old Man 
was figuring on doing to her! 

After lunch 1 went back to the Old 
Man. 

"Well, boss." I says, "I couldn't fire 
her after all." 

"Couldn’t?" says the boss. "Why 
not?" 

"Well—mostly because I quit Just 
after you told me to fire her. I for¬ 
got to tell you about it. though, till 
just now." 

"Se»* here!" he says, "what's the 
matter with you, anyhow?" 

".Nothing. I guess. Rut we re pals- 
Hke. and I don’t think you ought to 
ask me to fire her. Do It yourself." 

The boss commenced rumbling and 
bubbling down inside and I thought 
he was working up one* of his fits 


talk that way to anybody that was 
big enough to hit back; directors, 
stars. leads. assistant directors— 
anybody at all. 

Another thing I noticed was that 
she seemed to have the idea that 
there was only two kinds of people 
around the studio; the kind that was 
all wrong and needing spanking, and 
the kind that was all wronged and 
needed mothering. A lot of the time 
she was mothering some sad-eyed 
mistake that had wandered onto the 
lot, but she never was too busy doing 
that to stop and spank some spoiled 
darling that riled her. I begged her 
to lay off of it. I knew that sooner 
or later she would spank somebody 
who would tell mamma, meaning the 
Old Man Himself—and then look 
where she'd be at! But, no. She 
wouldn’t listen, and then come the 
day when she tried to spank Adolpho 
Antonio. 

Adolpho. who had been borrowed 
from the Ne Plus Ultra for one pic¬ 
ture. had more kinds of temperament 
than an onion has layers. 

Boy!—Yes! Well, on the second day 
he worked he came on a scene and 
found a character there wearing a 
purple robe. Now, it seems, that pur¬ 
ple was the one color that made his 
soul-stuff Jell, and he flopped down 
on a bench and covered his eyes with 
a trembling hand. "Take that man 
off"' he moaned. "Take him out of 
my sight or 1 won't be able to do a 
scene! O-o-oh!" 

Mollie happened to be sitting on the 
same bench he flopped on, and slie im¬ 
mediately lifted hef’voice in a long 
wail: "Mamma—mamma!" she howl¬ 
ed. "That blue sky! Take it away— 
take it away and make it cloudy! If 
you don't, 1 can t cry a tear!" 

That little stunt cost exactly nine 
thousand dollars, for Adolph flow 
away home and stayed there until 
everybody from the Old Man Himself 
to Yours Humbly had kissed his 
hands and wept on his feet. The 
Old Man called me into his office after 
Adolph went back to work, and told 
me Just what he thought of Mollie. 
He also told me to go tell her as 
much of It as 1 dared, and then fire 
her. Yes. me! 


happy as a farmer paying for a dead 
horse. Wilkie was looking 'em over 
with a director’s jaundiced eye. 
Game to the core, the boss showed 
him all we had—from the blue rib¬ 
bon prise-winners down to the re¬ 
versible-cuff and washbowl-laundress 
brigade, but Wilkie didn't do any 
cheering. In the boss' office that 
afternoon he told us why. 

• "The man or men who picked this 
aggregation of talent certainly didn't 
get a thins; that was more than skin- 
deep. Now 1 want people who have 
brains and a sense of humor; people 
who have read the old book all the 
way through and have laid It down 
to laugh. I don't care whether they 
are stars or stage hands; If they've 
lived long and deep enough to learn 
what a mess of Ignorance, hypocrisy, 
brutality and greed this world is, and 
still have saved enough of man'* one 
divine attribute to laugh at It. they've 
got something to put over and I can 
show them how to do it. And an¬ 
other thing—for principals I want peo¬ 
ple who have a personality that 
kicks like a live bird in your hands. 
If you’ve got any people like that— 
good! If you haven't got them— 
get ’em!" 

"But. Mr. Warren, "the boss cheeped, 
"people of that kind would be star¬ 
ring—under contracts to other pro¬ 
ducers." 

"Would they?" Wilkie wanted to 
know. "Well, I knew quite a few 
of that kind when I was shivering 
on the lots herj in Hollywood years 
ago. and the few that got to be stars 
did it after I had broken in and 
opened the gate for them. If they 
were here 10 years ago, they're here 
now. If you haven’t got them In 
stock or under contract, rake the 
lots for them. I’ll wait for you ,to 
get them." 

The boss looked like he had just 
seen a million dollars go down for 
the third time. "But Mr. Warren— 
can't you be a little more specific? 
Give us an idea of Just what types 
you want. Won't any of our people 
do?" 

"Well, some of your older men and 
women may do. Life has hammered 
them and they may be anxious to get 
back at It. Rut your younger wom¬ 
en-—your Paris dolls -pshaw! Not 
one of them is an inch deep at her 
mental flood-tide. Actresses—bunk! 
I want a woman lead that was some¬ 
thing real before she started acting. 
Type? Type's another thing that’s 
only skin-deep. What I want Is 
character; and when I say character 
I mean something in a woman that 
makes her he herself in spite of 
everything. Get me?*' 

T # did. Yes—me! That "be her¬ 
self" stuff was what did it. Bo up 
I came—rising right up and waving 
a fluttery hand at Wilkie. 

"Pardon me, Mr. Warren. I think 
I know a woman who might Interest 
you." 

"Where is she?” 

"Here—on the lot." 

"Send her In—now. " 


enough in me to go to all this 

trouble and work-" 

"Be yourself, Mollie! Warren and 
the boss are satisfied that there's 
big money in you and they're spend¬ 
ing a little to get It out. That's all. 
And you can bet that Warren will 
manage to go flfty-flfty on all he 
saves the boss by getting you cheap 
You know his game. J^ook at Mat- 
son, Berry and Blaine. He got two 
or three years of their very best, and 
they never saw any real money till 
from the contracts 
You 


s j T O, Flappo—that was the 
• • :V I way Bishop, casting dl- 
I rector for the H-B Film 

i. Company, always ad¬ 

dressed the second person 
singular of the genus flappers. "No. 
Flappo; we ain’t got a thing. Full 
up on leading ladies and stars and 1 
wouldn't think of offering you any¬ 
thing less.” 

"Now, isn’t that too bad." drawled 
the girl with the cool, green eyes. 
"And there must be such splendid 
opportunities here. too. Otherwise 
they wouldn't promote Janitors to 
casting directors as quickly as they 
must have promoted you." Then she 
bathed him in a wide, sweet smile, 
turned on her heel and undulated 
out. 

"Say!" Bishop demanded of me, 
"what kind of a crack was that? I 
ain’t never been a Janitor here. 1 was 
a property man." 

"I know it," I says, "but, you see. 
she don’t.” 

"Guess not.” he agreed. "Probably 
a newcomer and not up on who’s who 
around the studios." 

"That may be." I says, "but she’s 
got the right system for finding out." 
Then 1 eased out to follow Miss 
Green-eyes. I had an idea she might 
be interesting. 

I caught her waiting for a street 
car on the boulevard. "Pardon me," 
1 sgys. "hut could I have one word 
with you?" 

She looked me over with a slow 

look. 

"One word is right." she says. "And 
that word is git!" And she stamped 
it In with her foot—Wham! 

"Excuse me, lady," I bleats. "You've 
got me wrong. I’m a casting director 
and I thought I might be able to use 
you.” 

"Oh," she says, smiling a little, 
•'you're one of the men that get peo¬ 
ple into the pictures?" 

"Well." I says, "mostly I keep ’em 
from gettin in. but now and then I 
let one slip by." 

"You talk my language." she says, 
turning on the full voltage of her 
smile. "What’s your studio, and at 
what hour do you have your back 
turned ?*’ 

"The Beaux Arts. And the casting 
directors shanty at 2 p.m. The pass¬ 
word is "Janitor." 

And that’s how Mollie Medford 
broke into the "movies." 

At first I had hopes that she might 
be a "find." but somehow she couldn’t 
be anything but Mollie Medford. "Be 
yourself!" That was her motto, and 
she had the odd idea that she ought 
to act In a picture just like she would 
in the same situation In real life. 

Another thing that didn't help her 
finv was her habit of wanting to know 
what everything was about and why. 
l.ittle Frank Steele told her how 
that went, one day. He’d been gener¬ 
ous enough to give her a fat bit In 
a picture he was doing; told her how¬ 
to make up. and all that, and when 
he got ready to rehearse the scene 
told her what to do. just as plain as 
anything. "Now, you see that old 
man lying there on the bed? All 
right; he's your father, who has been 
murdered. You rush on; stop and 
register horror, then rush to the bed 
and fall over his body, weeping. Get 
me?" 

She studied the scene a minute. 
"But why has he been murdered? 
What kind of father was he. and 
what kind of daughter am I?" 

Frank snorted. "Gosh! I’m not 
asking you to act the whole play! 
You’re just doing this one bit In this 
one scene." 

"I know—but don’t you think I 
could do it better If 1 knew more 
about him and more about the girl 
I'm supposed to be?" 

"No. You'd do it like you think It 
ought to be done. I’m the one that’s 
getting paiil to do the thinking; 
>*ou're paid for acting." 

Makes sense, don’t it? But don’t 
you know, she wanted to argue about 
It. Yes. argue! 


they got loose 

he had ribbed up for them, 
don’t want to be another one of his 
'bound girls,' do you?" 

"No, I suppose not. But-” Then 

she stared over my shoulder like she 
saw a ghost stalking me. I turned 
around—and there was Warren! He'd 
got It all! I could tell that by the 
expression of his eyes. He simply 
was seething with poison. 

He turned on Mollie. "Is this-’’ 

he asked. Jabbing his cane in my di¬ 
rection. "Is this something that be¬ 
longs to you?" 

Poor old Mollie! For once some¬ 
body had got her goat. "Why—why. 
that's Mr. McCain,” she stuttered. 

"Yea?" 

"Well—he—he's an old friend. He’s 
the casting director who first hired 
me. He's the one who told you about 
me." 

"I see. A part of your past that 
proposes to be a part of your future 
—your prosperous future. I'll tell 
you later what to do with him." 
Then he turned around, swinging his 
cane, and sauntered off toward the 
office. 


I’VE always regretted that I didn't 
* obey my impulse to reach out and 
get him then and do some Indian club 
exercises with him. But I let-him 
walk off unharmed while I bleated 
around Mollie—looking as cheap as 
I felt. I expect. The result was that 
Warren had time to get to the boss 
and leave orders for hie to be fired 
pronto, and get safely away before 
I found It out. 

The official executioner did me the 
honor of suggesting that maybe I'd 
better run right on home and* not 
try to make any adleux around the 
studio that day. 

I shuts him off. "If there’s any¬ 
body here that wants to weep over 
my getting canned they can look me 
up to do it. And I'll tell you some¬ 
thing else—firing me is one whale 
of a Joke—on the Beaux Arts. You’ll 
find It out, by and by. And now." 
I says, "my personal compliments to 
the boss. Warren and all the rest of 
that pack, and tell them that I said 
they could all go to the devil!" 

Yes. I did—me! I told him that 
and 1 meant it. And I'll let you in 
on a little secret and show you how 
I got that way. I'll let you read it. 

"Jack Rabbit Springs. 

Coyote County, Kan*., 

Box No. 313. R F. D. 25. 

July 28. 1922. 

"Mr. McKinley McCain. 

Do a Angeles, Calif. 

"Dear Son:—Well. son. 1 take my 
pencil in hand to write you a few 
lines today. well son. your rna 
klnda thought I otta write you about 
a auppriae we got for you. ben he 
wanted that I should telligraph you. 
but I flggered I couldn't tell you all 
about it in ten words. so I didn't. 
Well son. you remember where old 
spots pen was about forty yards 
south of the old elm tree, well son. 
Just 30 foot north of the northeast 
corner poat of old spots pen was 
where some Pennsylvania fellers ask¬ 
ed me could they drill a prospect 
hole, and I said yes. well son. yes¬ 
terday Saturday at 243 pM they 
gouged her through the missippl 
lime and w-e heard her roaring clear 
over at the baldwin road where ben 
and me was trimming hedge and 1 
say* to ben. ben they hit her and 
ben he was arunnlng. well son. It 
spouted higher than the old elm and 
splattered down 50 foot beyond the 
silo, somehow the news got out. gos¬ 
sips probably, and a hundred fellers 


O RDERS being orders, of course I 
went. But knowing Mollie like 1 
did, 1 decided it might be best to 
be kinda diplomatic. So at lunch In 
the studio cafeteria 1 began moaning 
to her about my lack of success in 
the movies; then 1 switched to her. 
"And you, too. Mollie—look at you 
. . . You've got brains and nerve 
and you're something of a type, but 
where are you after two years of the 
game? What do you say. Mollie— 
let’s chuck it? You're a cracker-jack 
stenographer and you could do a 
whole lot better as a secretary to 
some big business man. and maybe I 
could tie up with some big distribu¬ 
tor. What's the use of plugging 
along here and eating our hearts 
out?" 

"Why the ’we' stuff. Mack?" she 
asks, dry-like. "If you're sick of the 
game, go on and break away. Me. I 
like it, and I’m going to linger 
longer." 

"But what are you getting out of 


‘IS THIS,” HE ASKED, JABBING HIS CAiVE IN MV DIRECTION, “IS THIS SOMETHING THAT BELONGS TO 


have been here trying to buy me and 
get leases and one feller offered me 
a 100 thousand for them five acres 
on the ridge. • well son. I've wore 
out all the pencils on the place fig¬ 
uring royalties on that one by the 
elm except this one and before they 
hit any more mtfype you better come 
home and bring one of them adding 
machine so no more from 
“your aff. father. 

"MR. GRANT McCAlN. 

"PS—Your ma has ( read this and 
she says to tell you It was oil we 
struck." 

Well, there's no use of me trying to 
tell you how I felt when I got that 
letter. But I held onto myself and 
did a little thinking, and I went to 
sniffing over my list of friends to 
see who could, hear the news with¬ 
out thinking of a "touch” in the same 
breath. Well, when I got done I'd 
never felt so friendless before In mx 
life. Of course, there was Mollie. but 
Mollie might think I was trying to 
support my case with all that jack, 
and if she did—wowie! 

Of course if I had had any real 
enemies, I could have got a barrel of 
fun out of paining them with the 
news, but—fling ■ tS— I didn't, have 
any enemies either—that is. .not till 
afterward. ~ when the Beaux Arts 
pulled that dirty trick on me. and 
then I'd left that letter at home that 
day! 

But after I got home I sure got a 
lot of fun out of reading that letter 
and thinking what that gang would 
say when they found out that I could 
buy a studio If I wanted to. And. 
maybe I would, too—buy a studio! 
Buy one and star Mollie! But. first, 
maybe. I’d better run back to Kansas 
and get some of the stuff that makes 


the bankers cheer. That would be 

easy, and after I’d got It- 

• I’d got about half way through my 
packing when somebody rapped on 
the door. Thinking it was the 
landlady. I called out in .merry mili¬ 
tary fashion. "Fall in!” And in 
walked Mollie!—Mollie. looking like 
a ravaging tigress. 

"For the love of Mike-” I hol¬ 

lered. hiding something 1 was fold¬ 
ing up- 

"Mack." she says, "he had you 

fired!” 

"Don’t tell me," I says. "I know 


That's 


better." she said, weary - 
like. "A dog probably would want 
to make a fuss over me if I'd kicked 
somebody for kicking him—want to 
show me how much he loved me for 


"Mollie!"—I was on my knees then 
grabbing at her hands. ‘•.Mollie' If 
that's It—if I dared to think that you 
could-” 

She smiled down at tne. her eyes 
soft and misty. "Be yourself. Mack, 
she says. "Be yourself—and kiss 
me-" 

And I was-and I did! 

I kinda thought that no woman 
would want a better wedding pres¬ 
ent than that letter of Dad s, so I 
held It out on Mollie until "P. 
Valesquez. Justice of the Peace and 
Garage." had done his stuff over u* 
the next morning. Our taxicab man 
had ambled off some pla<-#», and w** 
had to wait for him at $5 an hour 
It wasn’t a very open cab, but it 
was open some, so 1 tried to be dis¬ 
creet. I flashed that letter. Molli* 
read it over quietly, then she kinda 
whimpered and came Into my arms. 
"Oh. Mack—Mack! Never to be alon* 
and tired—never to be afraid of 
being old and poor! Mack!—ycu'r* 
the best man in the world—the very 
very beat!" 

"That's all right, sweetness.” says 

I. "I did it all for you-.” And 

at that sacred moment somebody jab¬ 
bed me in the side. 

I twisted my head around and 
looked right Into the face of the very 
sourest "cop” I ever saw. 

"Here!’’ he says, breathing heavily 
and putting his eyebrows together 
"Be yourself—be yourself!" 

Now. how do you suppose he come 
to think of that? 

(Copyright. 1924.1 


8he came on In and pushed the door 
shut. "Well—I quit!” 

"Mollie! Quit? Who—what-?’’ 

"Warren—the Beaux Arts. The 
whole rotten game!" 

"You haven’t! You can't-!*’ 

"I have!" 

"But why—why?" 

"They fired you, didn't they? Fired 
you because you tried to protect me 
—tried to be a good friend to me. 
Fired you—you. Muck!" Then she 
dropped down on a chair and 
slammed her hat across the room. 
“And they thought they could get 
away with It!" she steamed. 

"But, Mollie! You didn't quit just 
because they fired me?" 

"Oh. didn't I? Ask Warren and the 
boss what they think?" 

"But—but you didn’t do It so It 
couldn't be fixed up?" 

"Ask them that, too. But use the 
telephone—It'll be safer." 

"Oh, Mollie!” I gulped. "Your big 
chance! The one you’ve watted 
three years for! Doa’t you know 
that Warren's the one man In a 
thousand that could put you over?" 
I almost broke down- "Oh, Mol¬ 

lie! You make me feel like a dog!" 


YYfEDU that next hour was as long 
** as a Kansas Sunday. That rat- 
eyed little devil wanted to know what 
she thought about everything from 
Einstein s theory to the psycho’oglcal 
cause of short skirt*. He made her 
sore and he made her laugh But 
never once did he touch on anything 
connected with acting Thinks I. 
"she’s fllvved,” and Just then he 
leaned over and tapped her hand. 

"But. see here!" he says, "you haven’t 
any sense of humor." 

"Maybe not." she says, "but I get a 
smile out of the idea of you making the 
dear public pay out good money to see 
Itself spanked, and another smile out of 
the idea of a man like you making it 
his llfework to spank 'em." 

He looked around at the rest of us. 
grinning like a dried monkey. "Did any 
of you fatheads ever think of that? Of 
course not! And that explains why 
you've kept this girt on the lot here for 
three years. Now I’ll show you what to 
do with her." 

And they all grinned and tried to act 
like it was a good Joke on somebody 
else—me probably from the war they 
looked at me. But. Just the same. I 
knew the Joke wasn't on me or Mollie. 
Not then—nor yet some weeks later 
when I heard Warren tell the boss that 
he'd better tie Mollie up with a long¬ 
term contract while he could get her 
cheAp. "She Isn’t an actress yet," he 
said, "but she's going to pass for one 
pretty soon, and a good one. too. These 
other directors couldn’t do anything 
with her because they had been used to 
working with putty, and she isn't putty. 
Kite's s'.eel ; steel already tempered, and 
just waiting to he turned and polished. 
And I’m the craftsman that can turn 
and polish her." 

At the time I thought a special 
providence had fixed it for me to over¬ 
hear that conversation. It gave me a 
chance to put Mollie wise. I was pained 
to see how phe took it. 

"But. Mack,” she says, "he’s doing a 
lot for me—writing this first part to fix 
me so I’ll get by In it. fend he’s got to 
spend so much time teaching me the 
things I’ve got to learn." 

“And he's doing it just as a favor to 
you. I suppose? Believe me, no! Besides, 
it's the boss that’ll have to pay—not 
little Wilkie." 

*‘l know. But he won't like it— 
and this is my only chance. There’ll, 
never be anybody else who will sec 


She drew a deep breath and looked 
really serious. "A chance. . . . See 
here. Mack! We’re pretty good pals, 
aren’t we?" 

"We must be. You treat me just as 
brutal as if we was married, and we 
both seem to like it.” 

"Then here goes . . . Mack! 1 
was a preachers daughter!" She 
stopped like she expected some kind 
of an outburst, but I registered sym¬ 
pathy, and she went on . . . "And 
such a preacher! A spiritual being 
if there ever was one, but he had 
many crosses, among them being 
nine kids that just would be human, 
and a stomach that had to be doc¬ 
tored ail the time. He did all he 
could for us. but I guess we were 
too hopelesB for any good. 

■"When I was 18 I ran away—to 
New York. I thought New York 
probably wouldn’t care how depraved 
I was. and I found out that they 
didn’t. I also found out that they 
didn't care how hungry I got. Not 
New York. I cared, though, so I 
wept myself into a Job—pearl-diving 
in a Greek restaurant! Somehow my 
rustic beauty must have touched that 
bunch at Popollnkatos, for they start¬ 
ed in on me while I was still hun¬ 
gry. My score the first day was one 
cook, one bus boy and one waiter. 
The boss complained about the cas¬ 
ualties. but good New England dish¬ 
washers—the kind that wash 'em on 
both sides, you know—were scarce. 
After the first day the boys didn't 
have so much trouble making their 
hands behave, and I stayed there for 
six months—going from dishwasher 
to waitress, and waitress to cashier. 
After being compelled to make good 
on a counterfeit bill that had been 
slipped to me by a regular customer 
I hopped off into 'trade.' You guessed 
it—five and ten cent. 

"Well, that got eight months of 
my life, at least eight years of my 
patience and practically all of my 
love for the more or less human 
being. Next it was ’business.’ A year 
and half of it, with night school as 
a light diversion; then the front 
office as a steno.' And that's where 
I got acquainted with these big busi- 


I took that for my c 

"Mollie," I says, tc 
ttmidlike. "We’re bo 
vers,' ain't we?" 

"I guess so. Why 

"I was thinking, 
is. don't you think 
■flivvers' teamed-up 
one?" 

"No.” she says. "I think they're 
twice as bad Why?" 

"Mollie—what would you say if—if 
I asked you to marry me?” 

She gasped, but she was game. "Be 
yourself. Mack. Be yourself!" 

"Mollie!" I gulped. "1 can't be my¬ 
self—without you! I can’t!" 

“Mack-J” 

"Remember the word. Mollie,” I 
begged, sliding my hand over hers— 
"be yourself-" 

She was gone—streaking it for the 
dressing-rooms on the run. Next time 
I'd hold her. Who could tell what 
mightn't happen, then? 

But there wasn’t no next time! For 
three daj’s I couldn’t get a chance 
to talk with her—and then Wilkie 
Warren descended on the Beaux Arts 
w-ith’a contract to direct a bunch of 
pictures. 

Personally. Wilk> was a rusty, 
venomous little reptile with no 
morals. But he was something of a 
genius, at that. He wrote his own 
plays, directed every bit of business 
in them, and used chiefly the people 
he had picked up and trained himself. 
Then he'd let anybody take all the 
credit they could while he went 
around to the box office and got 
about 99 per cent of the receipts. For 
that was all success meant to Wilkie 
—money; money for his hooch, his 
hop. his alimonies and his black¬ 
mailers. Oh, he was a ripe little 
vegetable, all right. But did Holly¬ 
wood hate him? Not visibly. The day 
he came to the Beaux Arts that out¬ 
fit put on the biggest show* I’d seen 
since Armistice night in Paris, but 
the next day everybody looked as 


Mollie—er. that 
that—that two 
are better than 


G UESS you can see now why she 
never got beyond "atmosphere” 
and little bits of general business 
that didn't call for any real acting. 
She was stubborn, though, and hung 
on; and when she couldn't get any¬ 
thing on the lot she would go around 
to the office and do typewriter so- 
i atas that sounded like rain on the 
roof. On top of that, she got to be 
something of a ’’wis'* at make-up. 
and the assistant directors found her 
handy when they were working gangs 
of extras in costume stuff. 

"Oh. I'm versatile. I am," she said 
to me one day. “Good at everything 
but the one thing I came here to do." 

"Maybe you’d be better at that par¬ 
ticular thing.” I suggested. "If you'd 
spend less time telling the directors 
how you want to do it. and more 
time trying to do it the way they 
want it done." 

"Maybe I would." she admits. "But 
look what the directors would be 
missing. They'd never know that 
they'd been doing it wrong." 

"Great Caesar's Ghost! Are you 
trying to be one of them, too?" 

"One of what?” 

"These high-brows that are trying 
to reform and refine the movies so 
that 90 per cent of the people won’t 
know what they're about." 

She shook her head. "Not me. 
But—what are they about?" 

Now. I ask you—what could you 
do with a girl like that? And she’d 


Way to Put Pep Into Indoor Game 
Is Set Forth by Stephen Leacock 


I T is in the depth of Winter, when 
the intense cold renders it de¬ 
sirable to stay at home, that the 
really Pleasant Family is wont 
to serve Invitations upon a few 
friends to spend a Quiet Evening. 

It is at these gatherings that that 
gay thing, the' indoor Winter game, 
becomes rampant. It is there that 
the old euchre deck and the staring 
domino become fair and beautiful 
things; that the rattle of the lotto 
counter rejoices the heart, that the 
old riddle feels the sap stirring in Its 
limbs again, and the amusing spilikin 
completes the mental ruin of the 
jaded guest. 

Then does the Jolly Maiden Aunt 
propound the query: What is the ! 
difference between an elephant and a 
silk hat? Or declare that her first 
is a vowel, her second a preposition, j 
and her third an archipelago. It is 
to crown such a quiet evening, and j 
to give the finishing stroke to those 
of the visitors who have not escaped 
early, that the Indoor game or ffemily . 
reservoir of fun Is dragged from its 
long sleep. It Is spread out upon the 
table. Its paper of directions is un¬ 
folded- Its cards, its counters, its 
pointers and its markers are dis¬ 
tributed around the table, and the 
visitor forces a look of reckless 
pleasure upon his face. 

Then the "few simple directions" 
are read aloud by the Jolly Aunt, in¬ 
structing each player to challenge the 
player holding the golden letter cor¬ 
responding to the digit next In order, 
to name a dead author beginning with 
X, failing which the player must de¬ 
clare himself in fault, and pay the 
forfeit of handing over to the Jolly 
Aunt his gold watch and his money, 
or having a hot plate put down his 
neck. 

With a view of bringing some re¬ 
lief to the guests at entertainments 
of this kind, I have endeavored to 
construct one or two little Winter 
pastimes of a novel character. They 
are quite inexpensive, and as they 
need no background of higher arith¬ 
metic or ancient history, they are 
within reach of the humblest intellect. 
Here is one of them. It is called in¬ 
door foot ball, or foot ball without a 
ball. 

In this game any number of play¬ 
ers, from 15 to 30. seat themselves 
in a heap on any one player, usually 
the player next to the dealer. They 
then challenge him to get up. while 
one player stands with a stop-watch 
in his hand and counts 40 seconds. 
Should the first player fail to rise be¬ 
fore 40 seconds are counted, the play¬ 
er with the watch declares him suffo¬ 
cated. This Is called a "down" and 
counts one. 

The player who was the Down If 
then leant against the wall; when 
properly played, his wind is supposed 
to be squeezed out. The player called 
the referee then blows a whistle and 
the players select another player and 
score a down off him. While the 
player la auppoaed to be down, all 
the reat muat remain seated as before, 
and not rise from him until the ref¬ 
eree by counting 40 and blowing his 
whistle announces that in his opinion 


the other player is not concealing 
any more breath. He is then leant 
against the wall beside the first 
player. When the whistle again 
blows the player nearest the "referee 
strikes him behind the right ear. 
This is a "Touch." and counts two. 

It is impossible, of course, to give 
all the rules in detail. I might add. 
however, that while it counts two to 
strike the referee, to kick him counts 
three. To knock him cold is called 
Grand Slam and counts one game. 


The players who are in the car 
may elect to adopt a standing atti¬ 
tude. or to seat themselves, but no 
player may seat himself in the lap 
of another without the second play¬ 
er's consent. The object of those 
who elect to remain standing is to 
place their feet upon the toes of 
those who sit; when they do this 
they score. The object of those who 
elect to sit Is to elude the feet of the 
standing players. Much merriment 
Is thus occasioned. 

The player in distinctive costume at 
the front of the car controls a crank, 
by means of which he is enabled to 
bring the car to a sudden stop, or to 
cause It to plunge violently forward. 
Hia aim irt so doing is to cause all 
the standing player* to tumble over 
backward. Every time he does this 
he scores. For this purpose he is 
generally in collusion with the other 
player In distinctive costume, whose 
business It is to let him know, by a 
series of bells and signals when the 
players are not looking and can be 
easily thrown. 

A sharp fall of this sort gives rise 
to no end of banter and good-natured 
drollery, directed against the two 
players who are "It." 

Should a player who is thus flung 
backward save himself from falling 
by sitting'down in the lap of a female 
player, he scores one. Any player 
who scores in this manner is entitled 
to remain seated while he may count 
six. after which he must remove him¬ 
self or pay phllopena No. 2. 

^Should the player who controls the 
crank perceive a player upon the 
street desirous of joining in the game 
by entering the car, his object should 
be: Primo, to run over him. In which 
caae all within the car score one; 
secundo, to leave the tracks If neces¬ 
sary to get him; tertio, to let him 
•into the car, but to exact the usual 
phllopena. 


A fine spice of the ludicrous may be 
added to the fame by each player 
pretending that fce has a destination 
or stopping place, where ho would 
wish to alight. It now becomes the 
aim of the two player* who are “It" 
to carry him past his point. A player 
who is thus carried beyond his Im¬ 
aginary stopping place must feign a 
violent pa*6ion and imitate angry 
gesticulations. These will be found 
to occasion the most convulsive fun 
for the other players in the game. 

These are the main outlines of this 
most amusing pastime. Many addi¬ 
tional agreeable features may, of 
course, be readily introduced by per¬ 
sons of humor and imagination. 

(Copyright, 1924.) 


l_Jf ERE is another little thing that I 
* * have worked out, which is supe¬ 
rior to parlor games in that it com¬ 
bines their intense excitement with 
sound out-of-door exercise. 

It is easily comprehended, and can 


Fin© Feather*. 

The little house wren sat In its 
tiny cage in the bird store and felt 
very sorry for itself. "It's bad enough 
to be caged up and spend all my 
time in this terrible bird store, but 
to be right next to that pair of ma¬ 
caws is really too much. People take 
one look at those birds and then they 
never even see me. ^ hat chance 
have I to get out of here at all?" 

Next door, the macaws preened 
themselves and strutted about their 
cages or swung gavly on their 
perches. They knew very well that 
they were the chief attraction of that 
big bird store. It was only because 
they were so expensive that they had 
not been sold sooner. How their 
beautiful red breasts shone and how 
the bright colors flashed in their won¬ 
derful long tailfeathers. Passers by 
saw them and came in to get a closer 
view of the beauties, so that they 
were a good advertisement for the 
store. They had been brought all the 
way from South America and had 
wonderful stories qf their travels to 
tell other birds in the store. 

One dreary, late afternoon the bird 
store was almost empty. The macaws 
made lovely flashes of color In the 
gloom. A beautifully dressed woman 
and her little girl came into the store 
and began wandering around looking 
at the different birds. "I really don't 
believe they have what we want.” 
the woman said, doubtfully, just as 
a cleVk came up. 

The clerk took a look fet her rich 
attire and then led her over to the 
macaws. "How would you like to 
own these beautiful birds?" he asked 
"They’re real South American ma¬ 
caws.” 

"Gracious. no." shuddered the 
woman. I wouldn't have those horrid 
things in my house. They have the 
most terrible, screeching voices, that 
would drive me crazy. What we want 
is a small, sweet-voiced bird for a 
nook In cur sun parlor. Why, look 
here, Julia; here’s just what we 
want—this lovely little house * wren " 


old and young. It requires no other 
apparatus than a trolley car of the 
ordinary type*, a mile or two of track, 
and a few thousand volts of electric¬ 
ity. It is called ‘The suburban trol¬ 
ley car, a holiday game for old and 
young." 

The chief part in the game is taken 
by two players who statlpn them¬ 
selves one at each end of the car, and 
who adopt some distinctive costumes 
to Indicate that they are "It." The 
other players occupy the body of the 
car. or take up their position at in¬ 
tervals along the track. 

The object of each player should be 
to enter the car as stealthily as pos¬ 
sible in such a way as to escape the 
notice of the players in distinctive 
dress. Should he fail to do this he 
must pay the phllopena or forfeit. 
Of these there are two: phllopena 
No. 1. the payment of 5 cents, and 
phllopena No. 2. being thrown off the 
car by the neck. Each player may 
elect which phllopena he will pay. 
Any player who escapes paying the 
phllopena scores one. 


I LOOKED RIGHT INTO THE 
FACE OF THE SOUREST “COP" 
I EVER SAW. 


The Last Word. 

Peggy—Do you know anything 

worse than a giraffe with a still 
neck? 

Mary—Yes. a centipede with corns. 


WHILE THE PLAYER IS SUPPOSED TO BE DOWN, ALL THE REST MUST 
REMAIN SEATED.” 
































































